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"It  won't  be  long  now,"  writes  our  Washington  correspondent,   "it  won't  be 
long  now  until  April.     If  you  want  to,  you  can  pretend  that  April  is  already 
here.    There's  a  tradition  in  England  that  the  last  three  days  of  March  were 
borrowed  from  April.    They  used  to  be  called  the  'borrowing  days.'" 

Well,  that's  a  quaint  tradition,  but  I've  been  pitting  up  with  thirty-one 
days  a  year  of  gusty  windy  March,  and  it's  too  late  to  change.    But  it  will  be 
grand  to  wake  up  early  Monday  morning,  and  realize  that  April's  here  at  last. 

.arming  temperamental  month,  as  the  poet  said,   she  "laughs  her  girlish  laugh-, 
ter,  and  the  moment  after,  weeps  her  girlish  tears." 

Those  tears  are  all  right  with  me  —  for  they  make  our  gardens  grow. 

Your  Washington  correspondent  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  flowers  today.     She's  been  talking  with  her  friends 
In  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  finding  out  what  it  takes  to  grow  nasturtiums 
and  petunias  and  four  o' clocks,  and  Job's  tears,  and  China  asters,  and  so  on. 

"If  you  and  your  friends  want  the  most  beautiful  flower  gardens  in  the 
neighborhood,"  she  writes,   "I  advise  you  to  send  for  a  bulletin  I've  just  dis- 
covered, called  'Growing  Annual  Flowering  Plants. '     Candytuft,  marigolds,  stock, 
delphinium,  snandragons,  cosmos,  mignonette,  pinks  —  almost  all  the  old- 
fashioned  posies  are  mentioned  in  this  bulletin. 

"'Mentioned'   is  not  the  proper  word  at  all  —  the  authors  of  the  bulletin 
have  described  the  flowers,  and  included  pictures  of  them,   and  told  you  exactly 
how  to  grow  them.     'Many  of  these  animal  plants,  '   say  the  authors  of  the  bulletin, 
'are  valuable  for  supplying  cut  flowers  for  indoor  decoration.    They  are  of  easy 
culture,  profuse  in  bloom,  have  bright  colors,  and  lend  themselves  readily  to 
decorative  arrangement'.  .  -    There,  can  you  resist  a  f lower  garden  any  longer?" 
asks  our  Washington  correspondent. 

The  answer  is  Ho.  .  .     I  may  as  well  admit  that  I  spent  all  last  evening 
reading  this  bulletin  on  "Growing  Annual  Flowering  Plants,"  and  if  I  buy  all 
the  flower  seed  I  want,   I'll  need  a  ten-acre  pasturo  for  my  flowers. 

Some  day,  when  I  have  lesiure  time  for  my  hobbies,   I'm  going  to  study  the 
names  of  flowers.    I  found  out  just  the  other  day  that  the  four  o'clock  is  some- 
times called  the  flower  of  make-believe,  because  on  one  branch  you  may  find 
flowers  of  different  colors.    The  four  o'clock  came  from  South  America.  Its 
second  name  is  "Marvel  of  Peru."    Nasturtiums,  too,  came  from  South  America, 
from  the  regions  around  Peru. 
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Pansies  have  some  curious  nicknames.    Do  you  know  that  pansies  are 
called  "love-in-idlesnesc,  "  "cuddle-me-to-you, "  "three- face s-under-a-hood, 11 
and  "Johnny  jump-ups"? 

Well,  perhaps  when  I  retire  I  can  sit  in  my  garden,  near  the  hollyhocks, 
and  read  books  about  flowers  —  and  their  history. 

How  here's  still  another  bulletin  our  Washington  correspondent  is  recom- 
mending this  spring.     "Herbaceous  Perennials"  is  the  name.    This  bulletin  is 
♦'or  people  who' love  rock  gardens,  and  wall  gardens,  and  fern  gardens,  and  such 
-'lowers  as  peonies  —  the  "mneys"  of  old-fashioned  gardens  —  and  iris  and 
chrysanthemums,  and  canterbury-bells  and  swee+. -william,  and  "geraniums  red  and 
delphiniums  blue."    More  than  eighty  pages  devoted  to  perennials. 

Once  mere,  I'll  give  you  the  names  of  the  illustrated  flower  bulletins. 
One  is  "Growing  .Annual  Flowering  Plants."    The  other,  "Herbaceous  Perennials." 
If  you  want  either,  or  both,  write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Here's  an  interesting  item  our  correspondent  learned  from  her  friends 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had  a  flower 
show  in  London  recently.     Some  of  the  flowers  —  wild  flowers  —  were  collected 
by  the  Western  Australian  Government  railways,  and  frozen  in  blocks  of  ice. 
The  flowers  were  sent  to  London  from  Australia,  and  kept  frozen  from  the  time 
they  were  picked  until  the  London  show  was  over.     Quite  a  large  collection  was 
frozen  in  a  little  over  six  tons  of  ice,  mostly  in  300-pound  blocks.    lot  all 
the  flowers  were  sent  to  London.    Some  of  them  have  been  held  in  cold  storage 
since  last  September  and  will  be  sent  to  America  for  exhibition. 

That's  something  new  ~  flowers  from  Australia,  frozen  in  ice.    I  wonder 
where  these  flowers  will  be  exhibited  —  our  correspondent  doesn't  say.  .  . 
I'd  like  to  see  the  collection. 

But  in  the  meantime,   I'm  making  plans  for  m?  own  flower  garden  —  and 
ny  textbooks  are  the  two  bulletins  I  mentioned  befo_e,  ore  about  annuals,  and 
the  other,  perennials.    Both  distributed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

I'll  be  with  you  again  M0nday  morning  —  the  first  day  of  April. 
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